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a thorough trial the constitution has proved itself a monument 
of the wisdom of its framers, the bulwark of our liberties, and 
the dispenser of happiness to millions, who have submitted to 
its guidance and control. 



Art. II. — 1. Observations Critiques sur le Roman de Gil 
Bias de Santillane ; par J. A. Llokente, Auteur de 
1'Histoire Critique de l'Inquisition, &c. 8vo. pp. 310. 
Paris. 1822. 
2. Aventuras de Gil Bias de Santillana, robadas a Espana 
y adoptadas en Francia por Monsieur Lesage, restituidas 
a su Patria y a su Lengua nativa por un Espanol zeloso 
que no sufre se burlen de su JYacion. [J. F. de Isla.] 
4th edition. 4 vols. 12mo. London. 1815. 

Our ingenious countryman, Geoffrey Crayon, has some- 
where noticed the singular inconsistency in the conduct of 
certain pedants, who affect to despise the light and popular lite- 
rary productions of their own time, while they pass their days 
and nights in studying and illustrating the similar works of the 
ancient authors. By the same rule, the poems which these 
critics now reject as immoral or frivolous, will become the 
favorite objects of investigation with future Hemsterhuises and 
Ruhnkenii two or three milleniums hence. Such personages, 
for example, as Sweet Fanny of Timmol, and Tam O'Shanter, 
however obnoxious at present to the graver part of the com- 
munity, may then be as interesting to the learned, as the 
Pyrrhas and Glyceriums of antiquity have always been to the 
most exemplary modern scholars. There seems, in fact, to be 
no fixed principles in these matters. St John, surnamed for 
his eloquence the Golden Mouth (Chrysostom), who habitually 
thundered from his patriarchal pulpit against everything licen- 
tious in word or action, regularly slept with an Aristophanes 
under his pillow ; and as another instance of the same incon- 
gruity, we have here two learned Spanish priests vindicating 
the claims of their country to the authorship of the popular and 
not very straitlaced novel of Gil Bias, with as much zeal as if 
the question concerned the Alcala Polyglott or the Acta Sanc- 
torum. They both indeed enter upon the inquiry with a sort 
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of patriotic enthusiasm, which appears at first view ridiculous 
enough upon such a subject, but which we are half tempted to 
excuse, when we recollect the somewhat excessive movements 
of indignation into which we have been occasionally betrayed 
ourselves by the remarks of certain meddling foreigners upon 
the weak points in the character of our own country. 

Father Isla, the Spanish translator of Gil Bias, was himself 
an original writer of merit. His works are mostly of a gay 
and humorous cast ; but on this subject he is as stern as the 
Roman Cassius, and will bear no raillery. His wrath at the 
supposed act of larceny committed by Lesage upon the literary 
property and reputation of one of his countrymen overflows, as 
the reader will have seen above, even in the titlepage, where 
he declares himself to be a zealous Spaniard, who will not suf- 
fer his nation to be trifled with, and affirms, that he has restor- 
ed to it a treasure of which it had been robbed by a mauraud- 
ing Frenchman. Llorente, the author of the ' Critical Obser- 
vations,' is pretty well known to the general reader by several 
preceding publications, and especially by his history of the In- 
quisition. He had for forty or fifty years acted as secretary to 
the branch of this far famed institution which once existed in 
Spain,* and, after it was abolished by the Cortes, revealed to 
the world the secrets of the prisonhouse of which he had so 
long kept the keys and records. As respects the question now 
at issue, Llorente, whose passions, at the time when he wrote 
upon it, had been cooled by the frosts of seventy or eighty 
winters, discusses it with rather more moderation that Father 
Isla, but still with evident and very deep feeling. He takes 
at times a tone bordering on the pathetic, and appeals to the 
generosity of the French ; representing it as a thing below the 

* It is rather remarkable that Sir John Copley, lately appointed 
Lord Chancellor of England, (son of our countryman, the celebrated 
painter) in a speech on the Catholic question, delivered in Parliament 
in the month of March last, should have represented the Inquisition 
as now existing in Spain. Unwearied efforts have been made by the 
clergy ever since the overthrow of the constitution to obtain the re- 
establishment of this tribunal, but hitherto without effect. In the 
winter of 1825—6, the Council of Castile and the Council of State, 
the two highest political corporations in the kingdom, both under the 
influence of the clergy, joined in three successive representations 
to the king in favor of the measure, with which the king as often re- 
fused to comply. These circumstances were commented upon at the 
time in all the newspapers in Europe, and ought not to have escaped 
the attention of the attorney general of Great Britain. 
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magnanimity of a great nation, abounding in all sorts of literary 
riches, to despoil a comparatively poorer neighbor of this pearl 
of great price. Assuming at the close an air of solemnity, he 
asserts, that whatever may be the verdict of contemporary 
critics, the grand tribunal of posterity will certainly decide the 
question in favor of the claims of Spain. 

We are not sufficiently versed in the details of this contro- 
versy to be able to say exactly at what period it arose, or to 
mention all the various alternations of opinion, and successive 
triumphs of one party or the other, which have probably mark- 
ed its progress. We believe, however, that the contempora- 
ries of Lesage entertained some doubts as to his full and ex- 
clusive right to be considered the original author of Gil Bias. 
The compilers of a French biographical dictionary, published 
in 1771, mention the work with the Bachelor of Salamanca, 
Guzman de Alfarache, and Le Diable Boiteux, among the au- 
thor's imitations or translations from the Spanish, as if he had 
himself acknowledged it to be so, as he did the others. It 
would seem, however, that an opinion expressed in this way 
without explanation or qualification, must have arisen from the 
carelessness and ignorance of the person who gave it, rather 
than the probability of the fact, which, if true, was certainly 
not so notorious or undisputed as this article would make it 
appear. The assertion proves nevertheless, that there was a 
current report of this description. Voltaire has somewhere 
thrown out hints of the same kind ; but we are not aware that 
any formal disquisition had been published on the question until 
the appearance of the Spanish translation of Father Isla, pre- 
ceded by a preliminary discourse, in which the worthy Jesuit 
boldly and peremptorily pronounces Lesage to be a literary 
pirate. 

It must be owned, however, that the learned Father deals in 
round and angry assertion rather than argument ; and upon 
looking a little narrowly into the substance of his reasoning, we 
do not find any distinct objection whatever to the claims of the 
French author, excepting the authority of the abovementioned 
biographical dictionary. This is quoted and much relied upon 
by Isla, but amounts in reality to nothing ; because it is per- 
fectly evident that the compiler had paid no attention to the 
subject, possessed no precise information upon it, and did not 
mean to treat it as a questionable point. He obviously had in 
his mind the idea, that the work was an avowed translation or 
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imitation from the Spanish. Father Isk, notwithstanding his 
confident tone, has no direct proof whatever to support his 
assertion ; nor has he attempted even to make it out by inter- 
nal evidence, as he naturally should have done, and as Llorente 
very properly has. The system of Isla is, therefore, wholly 
baseless as presented by him. In order to show in what man- 
ner Lesage became possessed of the Spanish manuscript of 
Gil Bias, he mentions a report that he had been for several 
years attached to the French embassy in Spain ; and that during 
this time he formed an acquaintance with an Andalusian lawyer, 
who confided to him this and some other manuscripts, which 
were too free in their remarks on political subjects to appear in 
Spain. The first of these facts, if true, would rather serve to 
confute, than to establish the system of Father Isla, since a 
long residence in Spain under such circumstances would fur- 
nish the most plausible account that could be given of the man- 
ner in which a foreign writer might have obtained the rich 
mass of Spanish materials employed in this novel. The story 
of the Andalusian lawyer and his manuscripts is too vague to 
deserve much attention. On the whole, our Jesuit seems to 
have given proof of zeal in a great measure without know- 
ledge ; and to have, in fact, done little or nothing towards es- 
tablishing the claims of his country to the authorship of Gil 
Bias. The extreme confidence which he felt in an opinion in 
favor of which he had so little to say, may perhaps be thought 
to make it probable that there prevailed among the literary 
men with whom he associated a general presumption to this 
effect, which formed the real ground of his belief in a propo- 
sition which he evidently had not taken the trouble to examine. 

In the midst of the graver collisions that came on soon after 
in both hemispheres, and fully occupied the attention of the 
French and Spanish nations, the public lost sight for a time of 
this dispute about the origin of Gil Bias, and we do not find 
that anything of note was published respecting it until the year 
1818. When Count Francois de Neufchateau read to the 
French Academy a memoir, entitled, An Investigation of the 
Question whether Lesage was the Original Author of Gil Bias, 
or whether he borrowed it from the Spanish. In this work, 
which was printed in the following year, 1819, the Count sus- 
tains the claims of his countryman ; and in the year 1 820, he 
published in Paris a new edition of Gil Bias, with notes, in 
which he defends the same system. Llorente was then resid- 
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ing at Paris, deeply engaged in his history of the Inquisition 
and other literary labors of a very serious and important char- 
acter. His patriotism (generally most sensitive in persons 
away from home) took the alarm at this inroad on the national 
glory of Old Castile, and he immediately undertook the work 
now before us, which he submitted to the Academy in the 
year 1820, and not long after printed. The Count replied in 
a subsequent memoir, presented to the Academy on the 20th 
of January, 1822, and entitled, An Examination of the JVew 
System in regard to the Authorship of Gil Bias, in answer to 
the Critical Observations of M. Llorente. This production 
was also printed, and here the controversy appears to have 
come to a close, both parties having made out their respective 
opinions to their own satisfaction, and left the decision to the 
public. We regret to say, that we have not seen either of the 
memoirs of the Count de Neufchateau, and that we have no 
other knowledge of the nature of bis arguments, excepting such 
as we have derived from the work of Llorente. We are 
aware that this is an extremely suspicious source ; and while 
we candidly admit, that we feel a strong leaning towards the 
conclusions of the worthy secretary of the Inquisition, we also 
freely allow, and even exhort the reader to make any deduc- 
tions from the weight of our authority on the subject which he 
may think proper, on account of our imperfect and partial ac- 
quaintance with the argument. A defence of almost any pro- 
position, drawn up by a careful and able writer, will appear 
pretty plausible until the other side has been heard. Such, 
indeed, is the prestige produced by a powerful and acute logi- 
cian, that the celebrated Henry the Fourth of France, after list- 
ening to the opposite counsel on the two sides of some import- 
ant case, declared that he did not know how it came about, 
but that they must certainly both be right. 

Having thus cleared our consciences by apprising the reader 
of the real extent of our knowledge, and putting him fairly on 
his guard, we proceed without further preliminaries to state con- 
cisely, but as we hope with clearness and, as far as may be, a 
rigorous impartiality, the tenor of the argument on both sides of 
this question. It may perhaps appear to some as of too trirling 
a character to engage the attention of a journal habitually de- 
voted to graver subjects. Let those who think so pass at once 
to the next article, and take their fill of Rail Roads, Fortifica- 
tions, Claims on France, South American Politics, or whatever 
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it may happen to treat upon. For ourselves, we think we may 
well venture to review what two Spanish priests and a Count of 
the French empire were not afraid to write, nor the first Acade- 
my in Europe to listen to ; and we know not why the question, 
Who wrote Gil Bias ? should not be as interesting to the pub- 
lic as, Who wrote Eikon Basilike ? Who wrote Junius, Ossian, 
Chatterton, Homer ? or, finally, Who wrote Waverley ? the 
impenetrable riddle that so long baffled the curiosity of the 
present age, and has lately been so happily solved by the great 
unknown himself. 

To the question, Who wrote Gil Bias ? the natural answer is 
undoubtedly, in the first instance, Lesage. A man must be 
held to be the writer of his own books, as he is considered in 
law the father of his wife's children, until the contrary be prov- 
ed. Pater est quern nuptite demonstrant ; and a titlepage 
affords the same presumption of authorship as a marriage reg- 
ister of paternity. The burden of proof rests, therefore, in 
this case upon those who endeavor to invalidate the preten- 
sions of the French dramatist. 

The first and principal argument which they allege, is the 
strong and deep Spanish coloring which pervades every part 
of the work, down to the nicest and most minute details. It is 
no very difficult thing for a poet or a novelist to lay the scene 
of his fictions in a foreign country, and to borrow a few out- 
landish names, dresses, and decorations, to give his localities 
an air of probability. This is done every day by writers of 
moderate as well as first rate talent. It is perfectly natural 
that an Englishman should have produced the play of Julius 
Cffisar, or a Scotchman the romance of Quentin Durward. 
But the case changes, when the familiarity with foreign objects 
and manners supposed by the style and fable goes beyond a 
certain point, and when the substance, as well as the form and 
coloring, displays in a strong manner the peculiar character- 
istics of some remote age or distant nation. If such a work, 
for example, as Mr Hope's Anastasius, the very tissue of which 
seems, as it were, to be wrought out of innumerable minute 
observations on foreign objects, in which every chapter and 
paragraph exhibits unquestionable proof that the author was an 
eyewitness of the scenes he describes ; if, we say, a work of 
this kind were to be published by a person who had never 
been abroad, the world would conclude without much hesita- 
tion, that he had imposed upon them as his own the production 
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of some other pen. We readily believe that Mr Moore may 
have written the poem of Lalla Rookh, in which the substan- 
tially European train of thought and feeling is discovered at 
every turn, through the thin texture of oriental imagery with 
which it is covered. But if Galland had published the Arabian 
Nights, or Sir William Jones his translation of the Indian dra- 
ma of Sacontala as his own, the public, we imagine, would 
have easily detected the fraud. And in all such cases the 
presumption of a foreign original would be much heightened, if 
a writer had brought out other works of a very similar kind, as 
avowed translations, or close imitations of foreign models. If 
two or three volumes of the Arabian Nights had appeared as 
acknowledged translations from the Arabic, and the rest had 
been afterwards published by the French editor as his own, it 
is hardly probable that any competent judge would have been 
so far deceived by this pretension, as not to see that they were 
all parts of the same collection. Now, in this respect, the pre- 
sent case is precisely similar. Lesage published in the course 
of his life a considerable number of novels and tales, long and 
short, all of which, excepting Gil Bias, are avowed translations 
or imitations from the Spanish. They also all suppose, in gen- 
eral, the same materials and resources that must have belonged 
to the author of that work. There is, therefore, a strong pre- 
sumption that they are all fruits of one common stock. The 
weight of an argument of this kind depends wholly, in each 
particular case, upon the extent to which the work in question 
is essentially foreign in form and substance, and upon the 
greater or less degree of difficulty with which the defect of 
personal observation might have been supplied by study. In 
some instances the presumption amounts to a certainty. No 
Frenchman or Englishman could have possibly identified his 
whole intellectual nature so completely with one resulting from 
a different condition of society, as to have written the Arabian 
Nights, or Sacontala. In the case before us the argument has 
less force, because the state of civilization is nearly the same 
in France and Spain, and the knowledge of mere facts, how- 
ever minute and intimate, might possibly be obtained abroad. 
The presumption would therefore hardly exceed a strong pro- 
bability ; but if the conclusion were corroborated by any direct 
evidence, it might be received as nearly certain. 

Llorente, aware that this is the main point in the argument, 
enlarges upon it a good deal, and, as we think, makes out a 
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very strong case. It would of course be impossible to reca- 
pitulate here all the particular passages in the novel, which 
prove the minute acquaintance of the author with the political, 
geographical, and statistical situation of Spain, and with the 
manners of its inhabitants. We shall note a few of the most 
striking examples. 

It is well known that the description of the character and 
conduct of the Duke of Lerma and the Count Duke of Olivares, 
successively prime ministers and confidential favorites of Philip 
the Third and Fourth, is historically correct. It is given with a 
degree of minuteness, that almost supposes of itself a personal 
acquaintance with the concerns of the Spanish Court. The 
face and person of Olivares are painted with a spirit and dis- 
crimination which must have required very close, accurate, and 
often repeated personal observation. Nor are there even now 
anywhere in print any materials which would supply to a for- 
eigner the defect of such observation for this purpose. The 
same conformity to historical truth pervades the minor inci- 
dents of the story, and even such as are probably supposed in 
general to be wholly fictitious. The adventures of Philip the 
Fourth and Lucretia, daughter of the Marquis of Marialva 
and the actress Laura, are said to be historical. The fruit of 
this intrigue was the Prince Don John of Austria, second of 
the name, and not the celebrated champion of Christendom, 
who arrested the progress of the Turkish arms at the seafight 
of Lepanto, and who was an illegitimate son of Charles the 
Fifth. The mother is represented in the novel as being seiz- 
ed with compunctions of conscience on account of her illicit 
connexion with the king, and as retiring from the world and 
taking the veil in the convent of the Incarnation. This institu- 
tion was founded at Madrid by Philip the Third, in fulfilment 
of the last will of his deceased queen, Margaret ; and no per- 
sons were admitted into it but such as were in some way con- 
nected with the royal family. A foreigner could hardly have 
been aware of this curious little circumstance, or if he had 
known it, would have probably mentioned it in connexion with 
the story. Gil Bias, on the contrary, merely states the fact, 
that Lucretia entered this convent, without giving the reason 
why she preferred it to any other. The account of the do- 
mestic occurrences in the family of Olivares, of his natural son 
Don Julian de Valcarrel, afterwards legitimated under the name 
of Don Henry Philip de Guzman, and married to the daughter 
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of the Duke of Frias, is also conformable throughout to facts. 
Nor was it so easy, in the time of Lesage, to become acquainted 
with private incidents of this description, occurring in a distant 
country, as it is now, when, thanks to the newspapers, every 
man of any note in the world lives in a glass house, and regu- 
larly finds in the morning's gazette a detailed history of his own 
transactions of the preceding day. 

The other characters of this work are treated with equal 
fidelity. Don Rodrigo de Calderon is a real personage, 
though not mentioned by his title of Marquis de Siete Iglesias. 
Thirty or forty of the principal Spanish and Portuguese noble- 
men are introduced in the course of the work, and their titles 
and dignities are described with perfect accuracy. This is a 
point of learning of which we may appreciate the difficulty and 
delicacy, when we recollect that the mass of French writers 
have never been able, up to the present hour, to obtain any dis- 
tinct notion of the proper application of the common English 
appellatives of Master and Sir, but constantly confound and 
misapply them at every turn. Real names of persons in the 
lower walks of life are also employed, where we should hardly 
expect to find them. Thus, among the patients of Dr Oloroso 
of Madrid, is mentioned the bookseller, Fernando de Buendia ; 
and it appears, in fact, from the titlepages of the books printed 
in the reign of Philip the Fourth, that a person of this name 
was then one of the principal booksellers at Madrid. Most of 
the names that are not historical are significant in the Spanish 
language ; and this circumstance proves, perhaps still more 
strongly than the correct use of Spanish names and titles, the 
Castilian original of the book. It would be next to impossible 
for a foreigner to manufacture thirty or forty names of this 
kind, which would completely satisfy a Spanish ear ; and Llo- 
rente assures us, that they are all perfectly idiomatical, and of 
a natural construction. Of this number are the Doctors San- 
grado, Oloroso, Cuchillo ; the innkeepers, Forero (stranger, 
more commonly forastero) and Majuelo ; the apothecary, 
Apuntador (prompter), who advises Dona Mergelina to ex- 
change her escudero for a duena ; the swindler of Toledo, 
Don Vicente de Buenagarra (Gripewell), and so forth. The 
Count de Neufchateau remarks upon the great number of these 
significant names, but affects to consider them as of little import- 
ance to the question. We must beg leave to differ from him 
upon this point, for the reason just mentioned. Let the Count 
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attempt to fabricate thirty or forty significant English proper 
names, in such a way that they shall appear idiomatical and 
natural to the English 5 and if he succeeds, we shall admit that 
he is in the right ; and shall further admit, that he has done 
thirty or forty times as much as any one of his countrymen 
ever did before. The extraordinary ill success of the French 
writers in inventing names for their English personages, and 
even in transcribing English names of great notoriety,' is per- 
fectly well known, and clearly shows the intrinsic difficulty of 
what M. de Neufchateau seems to think a very simple affair. 
Among the names which he regards as significant, the Count 
enumerates that of Catalina, alias Sirena, mistress of Don 
Rodrigo de Calderon. This fact does not argue a very inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Spanish language. Llorente justly 
remarks, that Catalina is frequently used in Spain as a chris- 
tian name for females, but even he does not mention, and ap- 
parently did not recollect at the moment, that it is the Spanish 
form of Catherine. 

The knowledge of the geography of Spain, and of the man- 
ners and customs of the people supposed in Gil Bias, is very 
extensive, and the details appear to be, in general, perfectly ex- 
act, and almost affectedly particular. Remark, for instance, 
the description of the inkhorn purchased by the hero of the 
story and his associates, when they were preparing to enact the 
part of inquisitors at the expense of the Jew, Samuel Simon. 
It consisted of two pieces of horn attached to each other by a 
cord, one to hold the ink and the other a separate one to contain 
the pens. ' Every Spaniard,' says Llorente, ' knows that this 
is a correct description of what is called a notary's inkhorn, 
because notaries always take such a one with them whenever 
they go out, for use if occasion should offer.' Again ; Gil Bias 
describes himself as walking in the streets of Valencia, and 
seeing a crowd of persons collected round a particular house, 
where, upon approaching nearer, he read the inscription in gold 
letters upon a black marble tablet, La posada de los Represen- 
tantes. This building was the theatre ; and the nature of the 
inscription, which means Lodging of the Actors, is explained by 
the circumstance, that in the time of Philip the Third and Fourth, 
the company was in fact usually lodged in the theatre itself. 
This usage never existed in France, and had been discontinued 
in Spain long before the time of Lesage. Once more ; the 
chambermaid of Anna de Guevara, nurse to Philip the Fourth, 
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obtains from the king, through the influence of her mistress, the 
archdeaconry of Granada, for Don Ignacio de Ipina ; which 
benefice, says the author, being situated in a country acquired 
by conquest was in the gift of the king. This passage sup- 
poses an accurate knowledge of the ecclesiastical constitution 
of the Spanish monarchy. ' In fact,' says Llorente, ' the king, 
prior to the concordat of 1753, conferred no church dignities 
whatever, excepting those of which the patronage belonged by 
some specific title to the crown. Such, by the effect of a spe- 
cial bull from the Pope, was the case with those which lay 
within the territory conquered from the Moors.' Now we do 
not mean to say, that Lesage might not accidentally, in the 
eourse of his Spanish reading, have made himself acquainted 
with any, or all of these particulars, and a hundred others of 
the same kind. But these are only specimens of the general 
manner of the work, which is wrought up in this minute and highly 
finished style, like a fine Dutch painting, from one end to the 
other. A Frenchman might have met with a description of a 
notary's inkstand, or learned the fact that the actors in Spain 
formerly lodged in the playhouse ; but could hardly have 
written four volumes, of which almost every line is pregnant 
with some allusion nearly as precise and pointed as these. A 
writer who studies the manners and history of a foreign nation 
for the purpose of employing them as materials in works of fic- 
tion, commonly makes the most of his acquisitions, and tells the 
world nearly all he knows. Mr Thomas Moore and Mr Rob- 
ert Southey, wrought up, we imagine, in their Lalla Rookhs 
and Thalabas, their whole stock of oriental learning ; and that 
nothing might be lost, they carefully set down in the notes 
what they could not find room for in the body of the poem. In 
Gil Bias, the knowledge supposed is not less copious and accu- 
rate, than that which is actually brought out. The most curi- 
ous circumstances, or those which a foreigner would infallibly 
consider such, are often suppressed, as in the instance of the 
convent of the Incarnation, alluded to above. We conclude, on 
the whole, that the fidelity of costume is carried in this novel 
to such an extent in all its branches, as to create a strong pre- 
sumption that it could only have been written by a native 
Spaniard.* 

* We will add here another example of this minute exactness , 
taken from concerns of a lower order. Gil Bias, in giving his ac- 
count of the interior of the cavern inhabited by the robbers, remarks. 
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The nice observations of the critics have nevertheless dis- 
covered in Gil Bias a considerable number of errors, more or 
less obvious, principally in the manner of writing the names of 
places and persons. Some of these are so glaring, that it is 
difficult to reconcile them with any theory in respect to 
the author, and they must be viewed by all as wholly acci- 
dental. The rest rather tend to confirm the supposition, that 
the work is a translation from the Spanish, because they are 
most naturally accounted for by considering them as the errors 
of a person transcribing names with which he was not perfectly 
familiar. We shall mention one or two of each class. 



that he saw in the stable an ample provision of straw and barley. The 
reader would probably pass over this trifling circumstance without 
perceiving that it indicated any local peculiarity ; but if he were call- 
ed upon to describe the contents of a stable from his own knowledge, 
he would find, perhaps, that instead of straw and barky, he had writ- 
ten hay and oats. Every one who has been in Spain will recollect, 
that the former articles are universally employed as the food of horses 
and mules, to the exclusion of the latter ; but the fact is probably 
known to very few foreigners, especially of the character and habits 
ofLesage. 

The habits of the robbers, as described in Gil Bias, are the same 
with those which still prevail among the persons who exercise this 
adventurous profession in the Peninsula. In proof of this, we add the 
following extract from a letter addressed by one of our countrymen, 
a lieutenant in the navy, to an American gentleman residing at Mad- 
rid, under date of Cordoba, April 17, 1827, in which he gives an 
account of a robbery of the diligence at Manzanares, a few days be- 
fore. The letter was of course not intended for the press, but is writ- 
ten in a spirited style, and does credit to its author, whose name, not 
having his authority to publish it, we suppress. 

'My dear Sir,— I arrived here yesterday with sound ribs and a 
whole skin, but sadly out of pocket, and with my trunk in a very ema- 
ciated condition. I need not tell you that we have been robbed, for 
this you will have either heard or surmised already ; but there will be 
no harm in saying something of the where and the how, so that when 
you come to the same spot, you may enjoy the pleasures of anticipation, 
and know exactly the formalities that are to be gone through on such 
occasions. It was, then, about three leagues before reaching Man- 
zanares, that this robbery took place, on Thursday at two o'clock. 
We were going along very quietly, with our guard of four men in ad- 
vance, and the conductor, who was in the rotunda, was talking with 
me, when we were suddenly interrupted by the discharge of muskets 
followed immediately by the clattering of hoofs and loud and con- 
fused cries. The next moment the cause of this tumult was in sio-ht 
and the guards and their pursuers were seen flying rapidly pastes' 
the latter discharging their carabines upon the guards, and urging 
their horses to come up with them. It was an animated scene this 
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In giving an account of his journey from Madrid to Oviedo, 
at the beginning of the fourth volume, Gil Bias mentions that 
he slept the first night at Alcala de Henares, and the second, 
at Segovia. This is an error of the same kind, as if a man 
should say, that in travelling from Boston to New York, he 
slept the first night at Newburyport, and the second at Provi- 
dence. Alcala de Henares and Segovia are both among the 
most considerable and noted cities in Spain. The former is 
well known for its university, which is one of the first in the 
country, and familiar to scholars as that where the Compluten- 
sian Polyglott (so called from Cornplutum, the Roman name of 

such as I had frequently seen on canvass in the spirited little pictures 
of Wouvermans. The robbers were eight in number, and were vari- 
ously dressed, many in sheep skins, some in montero caps, and others 
with handkerchiefs on their heads ; they each, however, had two pair 
of pistols stuck into the front of the saddle, a sabre at the side, and a 
carabine in the moment of preparation thrown over the saddle in 
front. Besides this ornament, some had a second carabine hung to 
their saddles, with a long knife stuck in their belts. 

' In the mean time one of the guard had fled the field entirely, and 
the other three men were off at a respectful distance. One of the 
robbers, who had remained beside the postillion, now made us get 
down into the road, so that if the diligence advanced it would have to 
pass over us. The conductor, as more experienced in these matters, 
placed himself on his hands and knees, like a frog when he is about to 
jump, and we all, by order of the fellow who was taking such good 
care of us, imitated his example ; the more readily, because he was a 
young man of not more than twenty, a kind of Gil Bias at the busi- 
ness, and was a good deal agitated, and for that reason the more dan- 
gerous to unarmed men. On the coming up of the captain, who re- 
turned to the diligence, leaving five of his party to keep the guard in 
check, we were told to get up and not to be uneasy, that no harm was 
intended to our persons. He called for the hat of the conductor and 
told us to put our money and articles into it ; he then ordered the 
conductor to mount upon the diligence and throw down the baggage. 
Our keys were then called for, and a curious and inquisitive sort of 
fellow commenced ■overhauling the trunks. Another fellow stood by 
with a long bag which opened in the middle, into which the accepted 
articles were stowed. In this way my go-a-shore watch went to look 
after the parade one, and most of the contents of my trunk followed 
the same example. When this fellow had finished his investigation, 
and the other passengers were stowing away their things, I asked, if 
what was left was mine, and being told, yes, I began to pack up, and 
no longer encountered that resistance in shutting my trunk, that I 
had met with the day before at Madrid. Down it went at the first 
push. The captain of the band allowed the trunk of the lady who 
was with us to pass unexamined, and began a long apology to us for 
the trouble he was giving us ; he said, that it was not his fault,— that 
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Alcala) was printed by order of Cardinal Ximenes. The latter 
was distinguished in its better days, as a great manufacturing 
town, and is now remarkable for its Moorish Alcazar, its Rot 
man aqueduct, and its Gothic cathedral. The first of these 
edifices derives some little additional celebrity from being the 
place in which the author of Gil Bias has laid the scene of his 
hero's imprisonment.* Alcala is about ten English miles east 
of Madrid, and Segovia about thirty west. The critics are 
sadly at loss to imagine for what reason, or by what accident 
Gil Bias should have been made to pass through the former 

they had refused to pardon him, and to employ him in conveying the 
diligence. " Soy Felipe Caro," say s he, " y por mal nombre el Cacaruco." 
He told the conductor to tell his employers, that if they would procure 
his pardon and receive him into their service, he would guard the dili- 
gence for three months gratis. 

' When they had completely gone through with their undertaking, 
they went quickly off in sight of several galeras that had halted at no 
great distance from us, and in about a quarter of an hour disappeared in 
a hollow that lay to the right of the road. They had at first taken away 
the two horses that led the team, but the postillion followed them and 
begged the captain to give him up the poorest, to which he at last 
consented. When the robbers had disappeared our guard returned, 
and commenced railing at the authorities of the neighboring villages, 
who, they said, were protecting the robbers openly ; the three guards 
had behaved extremely well, for we could distinctly hear them chal- 
lenge the assailants to come to them man for man and that they would 
meet them. Glory, however, was not the object of these sturdy Man- 
chegos, and they were content to have succeeded in their enterprise. 
On arriving at Manzanares, among the crowd that came out to hear 
the story of our disaster, was a little girl of seven or eight years old, 
the daughter of Cacaruco. She was well dressed and clean ; the poor 
little thing was very much disconcerted by the attention she attract- 
ed, and hid herself from our observation behind the door of the stable. 
Though we were not much indebted to Mr Cacaruco for the service 
he had done us, there was no feeling of animosity towards this inno- 
cent child, who seemed entirely ignorant of her father's vocation. It 
appears, that the innkeepers have taken a hatred to the diligence 
from its carrying travellers, who used frequently to loiter from inn to 
inn, so rapidly through the country, that only a few of the public 
houses gain anything by their passage ; and it is thought that their 
instigations have as much to do with the frequent robbery of the dili- 
gence, as the necessities of the robbers themselves. This may, at 
least, account for the impunity with which Cacaruco might have' re- 
turned, and perhaps did return, to his own house, situated in a village, 
on the very night of having committed so bold an offence, and of hav- 
ing so publicly avowed it.' 

* The Alcazar of Segovia, as the name indicates, was originally a 
Moorish palace. It has also been occupied as a residence by the 
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place in his way to the latter ; as it is impossible to suppose 
that the author, whether native or foreign, could have fallen 
into a geographical error of this magnitude. Father Isla be- 
lieves that Lesage introduced this blunder on purpose, in order 
to mystify the public, and make it appear improbable that the 

kings of Spain, and large additions were made to it in the time of 
Philip the Second, under the direction of Herrera, the architect of 
the Escurial. It is still in perfect preservation, and is now appropri- 
ated to a military school, the only one in Spain. The writer of this 
article visited the Alcazar of Segovia in the summer of 1826, and had 
an opportunity of witnessing from its upper windows what Don Andre 
de Tordesillas represented as the flowery banks of the Eresma, and the 
delicious valky that separates the two CastUes ; but he found the view, 
as Gil Bias is said to have done, very much embellished by the war- 
der's description. The Eresma is a meagre stream, and the country 
through which it passes, like the greater part of Old and New Castile, 
is wholly bare of wood, and presents a monotonous and melancholy 
aspect. The aqueduct of Segovia is one of the most remarkable Ro- 
man works of the kind in existence. It is in perfect preservation, 
and is still employed to supply the city with water. It consists of two 
lines of arches, one above the other, constructed with large square 
masses of granite, without cement, and in the highest part is a hun- 
dred and two feet high. The Gothic cathedral is one of the finest in 
Spain ; so that the three nations who within the memory of man have* 
successively possessed the Peninsula, have each left at this particular 
spot a specimen of the very best manner of its peculiar style of archi- 
tecture. 

Every thing at Segovia, excepting these three monuments, has aa 
air of decay, or rather of complete ruin. This city formerly contained 
the greatest cloth manufactories in Spain. These are said to have 
employed, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, no less than 
seventytwo thousand persons, a number which would give, on the 
usual principles of calculation, a population of at least three hundred 
thousand souls. The present population is not thought to exceed five 
thousand, who depend for subsistence upon the military academy and 
the church. The decay of industry in this and the other once flourish- 
ing and wealthy cities of the interior of Spain, took place with almost 
inconceivable rapidity soon after the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. Seville, which contained sixteen thousand looms for 
weaving silk in the preceding century, had in the year 1636, only 
sixty. Segovia sunk at the same time. The quantity of wool washed 
at Cuenca fell off, between 1620 and 1640, from sixtytwo thousand 
five hundred quintals, to two thousand five hundred. This unexam- 
pled revolution in the economy of the country was the real cause of 
the decline of the political consequence of Spain ; but it is not very 
easy to account for the fact itself. No satisfactory reason has yet 
been assigned for it ; and it must apparently have been owing to a 
combination of disastrous accidents. The expulsion of the .uoors, in 
1614, probably did more than any other single circumstance. 
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work could be a translation from the Spanish ; but this system, 
though ingenious, is not to us completely satisfactory. Count 
de Neui'chateau makes no attempt to account for the circum- 
stance, and declares it to be wholly mysterious and incompre- 
hensible. It is evident, however, that the error must have 
been either voluntary or accidental. If we reject the supposi- 
tion that it was voluntary, and also regard it as too glaring 
to have been accidental in the author, the only possible re- 
maining theory is, that it was an error of the transcriber. This 
is accordingly the one adopted by Llorente ; and though not 
unattended with difficulty, is infinitely less improbable than 
either of the others, especially if we suppose the transcriber to 
have been a foreigner. Admitting this solution, it is of no great 
importance what may have been the word which the transcriber 
had thus metamorphosed into Alcala de Henares, for the name 
is unfortunately written out in the French work with a most 
distressing fulness and accuracy. Father Isla, in his transla- 
tion, substitutes las Rosas, a village about half way between 
Madrid and Segovia. Llorente prefers Galapagar, another 
station on the same route. Either of these names might easily 
enough be transformed by a foreigner into Alcala, but we do 
not see how it could have branched out into the fatal addi- 
tion de Henares. Gil Bias is represented in two other several 
passages, as taking the same journey from Madrid to Segovia, 
and as changing horses at Colmenar. This is at least as near 
to Alcala as either of the other names, and is, to our minds, 
the one which offers the highest degree of probability ; but 
like them, it leaves the de Henares wholly unaccounted for. 
In these cases it is not to be expected that every difficulty 
should be explained. Our private opinion, which we propose 
with all proper diffidence, is, that this is a piece of work botch- 
ed up at two successive operations. We believe that Lesage. 
in the first place, wrote Alcala by mistake, for Colmenar, and 
at some other time when comparing his localities with a map. 
where the name is commonly laid down at full length, inserted 
the addition de Henares. We are not, however, unduly tena- 
cious of this theory, and shall freely relinquish it, if any of our 
exegelical readers will propose a better one.* 

* Since writing the above, we find, on looking into a more detailed 
map of the country round Madrid, that Colmenar is laid down with 
the addition el Viejo, which gives a little more latitude to the tran- 
scriber. The next station on the same road is Manzanares. which if 
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In attempting to detect and correct the errors of Lesage, 
the worthy secretary of the Inquisition has fallen into one liim- 
self, which is the more remarkable, as it concerns the geogra- 
phy of Madrid, the place of his habitual residence. Gil Bias 
informs us, that on his first arrival in that metropolis he brought 
a letter of introduction from a merchant of Segovia, with whom 
he had made acquaintance on the road, to the Seigneur (a 
strong Spanish idiom) Matthew Melendez, a cloth merchant, 
who lived in the Puerta del Sol, at the corner of the Rue des 
Bahutiers, or Trunkmakers' Street, in Spanish, Calle de los 
Cofreros. The Puerta del Sol, or Gate of the Sun, as our 
readers are aware, is the principal place of public resort at 
Madrid, being used as an exchange, like the upper part of 
State Street in Boston, which it sufficiently resembles in extent 
and shape. One of the gates, which bore this name, formerly 
stood at this spot ; but in consequence of the enlargement of 
the city, the entrance to this quarter was removed, in the reign 
of Charles the Third, to another point about half a mile off, 
where a new gate called the Puerta de Alcala was erected, 
which is considered the most elegant construction of its kind 
in Europe. In this description of the residence of the cloth 
merchant, Melendez, Llorente conceives that he has detected 
an error. All the inhabitants of Madrid, he assures us, well 
know, that of the streets opening on the Puerta del Sol, there 
is none which bears the name of Calle de los Cofreros. Hav- 
ing thus stated the difficulty, he endeavors to solve it by sup- 
posing that the transcriber wrote by mistake Puerta del Sol 
for Puerta de Guadalajara ; and affirms, that by substituting 
the latter name for the former the description may be made to 
agree exactly with the reality ; by which he must be suppos- 
ed to mean, that there is such a street as the Calle de los Co- 
freros, near the Puerta de Guadalajara. If it be rather hard 
to imagine how Colmenar or las Rosas could bloom out into 
Alcala de Henares, it is still more puzzling to conceive in what 
way Guadalajara could dwindle into Sol. This sun, it must 
be owned, would be shorn of his beams to an alarming degree. 



perhaps quite as near to Alcala de Henares, as either of the others. 
The two places suggested by Father Isla and Llorente, are both upon 
another road that also leads from Madrid to Segovia ; but as Gil Bias 
on two other occasions is made to take the one which passes through 
Colmenar, it is more natural to suppose that this was intended here 
also. 
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But this is not the only, nor the strongest objection that 
may be made to the justice of this somewhat hypercritical sally 
of the worthy secretary of the Inquisition. In the first place, 
there is no such gate at Madrid as the Puerto, de Guadalajara. 
This latter city lies beyond Alcala, on the banks of the same 
viver Henares, and the road that leads to it from Madrid passes 
through the Puerta de Alcala. There is, it is true, a small 
place or plazuela, called Plaza de la Puerta de Guadalajara, 
near the Plaza Mayor, and this may perhaps have been meant 
by Llorente ; but unluckily for him, there is no such street 
opening upon the square, as Calle de los Cofreros. Finally, 
notwithstanding his assurance that it is a thing well known to 
all the inhabitants of Madrid, that there is no such street open- 
ing upon the Puerta del Sol, it appears that the street of this 
name does in fact open upon that place, and is still to be found 
there precisely where Gil Bias left it, and where it escaped 
the observation of our clearsighted critic during the forty or 
fifty years of his residence in its neighborhood. In the list of 
the streets given 1 in the Madrid Directory, it is mentioned in 
the following terms. ' La Calle de los Cofreros es un cattejon 
que sale, a la Puerta del Sol entre la calle de Preciados y la del 
Arenal.' Hardly knowing which of two such imposing authori- 
ties as the Directory and ci-devant secretary of the Inquisition, 
ought to be regarded as the more trustworthy, and happening 
at the present moment to enjoy (in our personal capacity) the 
advantage of a residence at Madrid, we felt it a duty to verify 
the state of this important fact, by our own immediate observa- 
tion ; and are now able to inform the public, that upon repair- 
ing to the Puerta del Sol for this purpose, we read at the cor- 
ner of a narrow street opening upon that place in the exact 
spot indicated by the Directory, the words, Calle de los Cofre- 
ros, inscribed in black letters upon a white stone placed in the 
wall of the house on the left hand, which is doubtless the 
identical building, or its successor, formerly occupied by the 
Signor Matthew Melendez, cloth merchant, and tenanted tem- 
porarily by his worthy guest, the Signor Gil Bias. It may be 
proper to add, in justice to the eyesight of the Signor Llo- 
rente, that of all the streets and lanes (eight in number), which 
open upon the Puerta del Sol, this is by much the smallest, 
and may not unnaturally have escaped the notice of an observer 
whose vision was probably at the time a good deal obscured 
by continually groping about the blind passages and subterra- 
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nean dungeons of the Inquisition, of which, during his residence 
at Madrid, he kept the keys, and has since revealed the 
secrets. So much for the infallibility of criticism. 

The other errors in the writing of names and places are, in 
general, pretty easily accounted for, on the supposition that 
they were made by a foreign transcriber not familiar with the 
geography and history of the narrative, and therefore tend to 
confirm the supposition that the work is of Spanish extraction. 
Thus the reputed father of the natural son of the Count Duke 
de Olivares, is mentioned by Lesage under the name of Don 
Francisco de Valeasar, and not, as Llorente states, Valdeazar . 
His real name was Don Francisco de Valcarcel, and his re- 
puted son accordingly bore, as above mentioned, previously to 
his legitimation, that of Don Julian de Valcarcel. It is easy 
to see that this is an error of transcription, and that Lesage 
was not only not sufficiently familiar with the history of the 
period to have written this part of the narrative himself, but 
that he did not feel interest enough in the question of the his- 
torical truth or falsehood of the story to verify even this sin- 
gular anecdote, by reference to authority. The young man in 
question was created on his legitimation, Duke of San Imcar, 
a well known place near Cadiz, which Lesage writes San Lm- 
cat. In the curious account of the marriage of the Count 
Duke's daughter, there are two or three errors of the same 
kind. The principal suitors for her hand are the sons of the 
two chief branches of the house of Guzman, to which Olivares 
himself belonged. One of them, son of the Duke de Medina 
Sidonia, is mentioned by Lesage under the title of Count de 
Niebles, by mistake, for Niebla. The person preferred by 
the Count Duke is represented by Lesage, as belonging to the 
family of Guzman de Abrados, by mistake, for Abiados. These 
are both obviously errors of transcription. Several others of 
the same kind are mentioned by Llorente, but these will serve 
as specimens. 

There is also a passage not alluded to by either of the critics 
before us, containing, as we think, a fault of this class, which 
we are induced to note, as the correction of it considerably 
increases the effect of one of the pleasantest anecdotes in the 
book. The passage in question, is the epitaph on the soul of 
the Licentiate Pedro Garcias, which is given in Spanish, by 
Lesage, in the following form. ' Aqui esta encerrada el alma 
del Jjkenciado Pedro Garcias.' It is quite evident, that the true 
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reading is enterrada, the inscription being a parody on the 
common epitaphial formula, Here lies interred the body, fyc, 
Lesage, mistaking the t for a c has introduced a word which is 
unsuitable to the context, and is never employed in an epitaph. 
The corrected reading justifies the mirth of the thoughtless 
student, who is represented as having been greatly diverted 
with the idea of une time enfermee ; a soul imprisoned or shut 
up. There is nothing in this notion particularly pleasant ; but 
the contrast of the inscription, Here lies interred the soul of the 
licentiate, with an ordinary epitaph, might naturally be expect- 
ed to excite the laughter of a shallow pated youngster, like 
the one supposed. We observe that Father Isla, though he 
makes no remark upon this error, has corrected it in his trans- 
lation. 

Llorente endeavors to substantiate his proposition, that the 
work is of Spanish extraction by another sort of internal evi- 
dence, which, as he thinks, fixes the date of its composition at 
a period anterior to that of Lesage, and somewhere about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. On this head, however, 
his reasoning does not appear to us to be quite satisfactory. 
The principal passages relied upon are those which allude to 
an existing war between Spain and Portugal. In one of them, 
Gil Bias speaking in the person of a fictitious character, which 
he had assumed for a particular purpose, mentions that his 
father was killed fifteen years before in a battle that took place 
on the frontiers of Portugal. This battle, according to Llorente, 
was fought in 1640, and the date thus given would be that of 
1655. He believes that the author inserted the passage ex- 
pressly, in order to determine the exact time when the novel 
was written ; but this can hardly be admitted, unless it be first 
made out on other grounds that it was in fact written at about 
this epoch, and not at the later one, when Lesage lived. The 
passages in question indicate in form only the period when the 
action is supposed to take place, and have no direct tendency 
to fix tha; when the work was composed. 

Count de Neufchateau, on the other hand, attempts to estab- 
lish by a similar mode of reasoning, the claims of Lesage ; and 
as far as we can judge from the work of Llorente, the argu- 
ment derived trom this topic is almost the only one of any real 
force, which he is able to bring in aid of the natural presump- 
tion in favor of his client, resulting from his having published 
the work as his own. Neufchateau cites a number of passages 
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containing allusions to events that had occurred at Paris a 
short time only before the novel was published, which serve, 
as he thinks, to prove that it must have been written by an in- 
habitant of that city about the time when it appeared, and of 
course to refute the theory of Llorente. Thus, Roger de Rada 
is said to have listened to the recital of his father with the 
same attention which was given by the Prince of Ithaca to that 
of Ulysses ; and at the close of the episode containing his ad- 
ventures, Gil Bias says, that he sent back this new Telemachus 
to rejoin his Ulysses and Penelope. These passages are 
thought to suppose the previous publication of Fenelon's Tele- 
machus. Again ; the story of Valerio de Luna appears to 
be founded upon the adventure of the Chevalier de Villiers, 
who committed suicide at Paris, in the year 1671, for the love 
of his grandmother, Ninon de l'Enclos. The anecdote of the 
two physicians, Andros and Oquetos, evidently alludes to a 
dispute which had occurred between the two French doctors, 
Andry and Hecquet, whose names are slightly disguised under 
these Greek appellations. They even quote, in the course of 
their controversy, a work published by Hecquet, under the 
title, Le Larcin de la Medecine. These and several other pas- 
sages of a similar kind, corroborate the prima facie evidence in 
favor of the claims of Lesage ; nor do we conceive that Llo- 
rente has succeeded in the attempt which he has made, as re- 
spects most of them, to controvert the reality of the allusion. 
The true answer is, that these passages, though entitled to 
attention as arguments in favor of Lesage, cannot be regarded 
as decisive against a considerable mass of direct evidence to 
the contrary, because their introduction is easily reconciled 
with the theory of a Spanish original. A man of talent and a 
fine writer, in dressing up a foreign work which he intended 
to publish as his own, would naturally modify the form of it, 
and insert a good deal of original matter. An occasional allu- 
sion to late publications, or events that had really occurred at 
Paris, would be an easy method of removing for the moment 
any suspicion of fraud. Such allusions no doubt strengthen, 
in some degree, the natural presumption resulting from the 
mere fact of publication ; but as they can easily be accounted 
for on the supposition that the work is of Spanish extraction, 
they cannot be considered as refuting the positive arguments 
which establish the latter supposition, and which cannot be 
reconciled with the contrary one. 
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This evidence, as far as we have hitherto considered it, re- 
sults directly from the substance of the work ; but if the book 
be in fact a translation from the Spanish, it would be natural 
to expect to find in the form, that is, in the style and language, 
some distinct and undoubted traces of the primitive dialect. 
A writer of taste and talent, no doubt, has it in his power to 
give to a translation something of the idiomatical and easy 
manner of an original composition ; but in a work of this ex- 
tent, it would be next to impossible to keep up such a manner 
uniformly from one end to the other ; or even to avoid the fre- 
quent recurrence of a foreign phraseology. In this important 
particular, the fact corresponds with die expectations which re- 
sult from the theory in question. The work, though written in a 
style in other respects remarkably pure, as well as correct and 
easy, presents throughout a mixture of Spanish idioms, and 
even pure Spanish words and phrases, which it would be diffi- 
cult to account for on any other supposition, but which coincide 
with and strongly confirm the one maintained by Llorente. 
We shall cite some of these Hispanicisms, which constitute the 
most palpable, and perhaps the most decisive proof, that the 
work is a translation from the Spanish. 

The one which from its nature occurs the most frequently, 
and to which we have already alluded, is the constant use of 
Seigneur, as the common style of personal address, instead of 
Monsieur, which would have been naturally employed by an 
original French writer. Seigneur is a French word of very 
limited application, much more so than the corresponding one 
of Lord in English, though not quite so much so as the Eng- 
lish form of the same word, Signior, which, we believe, is 
now never used, except as a title for the Grand Turk. Under 
the old French regime, Seigneur was the style of the feudal 
proprietors who held of the crown, and this system of tenures 
being now abolished, the word is hardly used at all. The cor- 
responding term of address, Monseigneur, was appropriated to 
princes of the blood royal, bishops, peers (who were only ten 
or twelve in number, under the old constitution), and a few 
others of the highest political dignitaries. To have spoken of 
a Seigneur cloth merchant, a Seigneur innkeeper, a Seigneur 
Gil Bias, and finally, a Seigneur Scipio, his lacquey, would 
have been received as intentional burlesque. In Spanish, on 
the contrary, the word Sehor corresponds with the French 
Monsieur, and the English Master, and is even more-exten- 
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sively used, being universally employed as a term of address 
between persons of all classes, from the king to the footman. 
This is precisely the manner in which the French Seigneur is 
used in Gil Bias. Thus this worthy character upon his first 
sally out of Oviedo encounters a sturdy beggar, who takes aim 
at liim with his musket, and at the same time solicits alms, 
with the polite address of Seigneur passant. The natural 
phrase in French would be Monsieur le voyageur ; but 
Seigneur passant, My Lord passenger, as an address to a 
poor little student mounted on a sorry mule, could hardly have 
crept into a well written French work, except by accident. It 
is easily accounted for by supposing it to correspond with the 
Spanish phrase Senor pasagero, which is idiomatical and na- 
tural. In the same way, the parasite with whom Gil Bias fell 
in at the tavern at Penaflor, addresses him with the title of 
Seigneur ecolier, and the latter returns it with Seigneur cava- 
lier. The word cavalier has no other meaning in French, ex- 
cepting that of a man on horseback, and as used here, is evi- 
dently a false translation of the Spanish caballero. Seigneur 
ecolier, My Lord Student, is a style which in France or Eng- 
land would have been too gross for even the unexperienced 
stomach of Gil Bias. Father Isla seems to have thought, that 
Senor estudiante would hardly answer even in Spanish, and 
has substituted the more respectable character of Licenciado. 
Independently of Spanish idioms, there is a great deal of pure 
Spanish interspersed through the novel, which can hardly have 
got there honestly. Thus Gil Bias describes the goldsmith, 
Salero, his intended father in law, as un bon bourgois, qui 
etait, comme nous disons, poli hasta porfiak. II me presenta 
la Senora Eugenia, safemme, et lajeune Gabriela, sajille. 
Here are two pure Spanish phrases in three lines, not to men- 
tion the proper name Gabriela, which Lesage, had he been 
writing from his own head, would have probably frenchified 
into Gabrielle, a very common name in his country. Again ; 
the barber, Diego de la Fuente, in giving an account of 
his learning the guitar, remarks, that he had pour maitre de 
cet instrument un vieux Senor Escudero a qui je faisais la 
barbe. The immediate motive for leaving this phrase in the 
original language, was perhaps the difficulty of rendering cor- 
rectly the term escudero, in the sense here intended, which is 
that of a sort of upper servant, personally attending on a lady 
of quality. There is no corresponding term in French, or any 
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other modern language, because this class of domestics was 
never known in any other country. It has long since gone 
out of use in Spain ; and the frequent allusion to it in Gil Bias, 
is one pretty strong proof of the early composition of the work. 
The word page does not give the idea, because a page was 
always a youth, while the escudero was regularly an elderly 
person of a staid and respectable exterior. In some other pas- 
sages, Lesage has used the French form of the same word, 
ecuyer, as in the opening of the first chapter, where he states 
that the parents of Gil Bias went into service, his mother as a 
chambermaid, and his father as an ecuyer. But ecuyer, when 
applied to servants, means exclusively a groom, and conveys a 
wholly different notion from the Spanish escudero in this accept- 
ation of it. Perceiving this, and having no French word that re- 
ally represented the meaning, it was natural enough for Lesage 
to leave it in the original, as he has done in this and some other 
instances. Once more ; when Gil Bias, at the height of his 
credit at court, finds himself unable to recollect the coun- 
tenance of his playfellow, Bertrand Nutmeg (Moscada), the 
little grocer's boy of Oviedo, who had come up to Madrid to 
tell him of the state of his family, the other reminds him that 
they had often played together at the gallina-ciega, blindman's 
buff, literally the blind hen. Lesage gives, in a note, the cor- 
responding French term Colin-Maillard. If he had been writ- 
ing originally, the natural course would have been to put the 
French term in the text, and the Spanish (if mentioned at all) 
in the note. Finally (for we begin to think that we have said 
nearly as much upon the subject, as, in the language of the 
trade, it will bear), Gil Bias, when confined in the Alcazar 
at Segovia, hears a fellow prisoner singing to his guitar the 
following Spanish verses, which appear to have been written 
by the author of the novel, as they are not known to exist any- 
where else, and which a foreigner could hardly have produced, 
and would not probably have attempted ; 

' j Ay de mi ! un ano felice 
Parece un soplo ligero ; 
Pero sin dicha un instante 
Es un siglo de tormento.' 

We shall notice one other passage, not alluded to by either 
of the authors before us, which does not come precisely under 
the head of mistranslation, but which proves, perhaps as strongly 
as any one we have cited, the reality of a Spanish original of 
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the work. The Asturian poet, Fabricius, in relating his ad- 
ventures to Gil Bias, dwells particularly upon the false taste in 
poetry introduced by Gongora. The same subject is touched 
upon in several other places, and, considered merely as a topic 
of discussion, is one which we should much more naturally ex- 
pect to meet with in the works of a Spanish, than of a French 
writer. In this passage, Lesage not only treats the matter very 
fully, in the way of observation, but undertakes to give in 
French an example of this affected manner of writing and 
speaking Spanish. A good writer, he remarks, would say, 
tout uniment, Les intermedes embellissent une comedie ; et 
nous, nous disons plus joliment, Les intermedes font beaute' 
dans une comedie. Remarque bien ce font beaute' ; en sens- 
tu tout le brillant, toute la delicatesse, tout le mignon 9 With- 
out insisting on the complete failure of this attempt to give an 
idea of the style of Gongora, it is quite evident that a French- 
man, writing originally, would not think of illustrating by ex- 
amples in his own language, the verbal niceties of a foreign 
one. It requires the supposition of a Spanish original of the 
work, and of a rather hasty preparation of this part of the 
translation, to account for such a passage as the above, which, 
in our view, is nearly sufficient of itself to establish the propo- 
sition maintained by Llorente. 

We are, therefore, inclined to consider it as, on the whole, 
nearly certain that Gil Bias is a translation from the Spanish ; 
and as no such work had been printed in Spain before the time 
of Lesage, he must have made it, of course, from an unpub- 
lished Spanish manuscript, of which he had in some way ob- 
tained possession. In preparing it for the press, he may pro- 
bably have changed its form a good deal, and perhaps added 
or subtracted passages of more or less importance. The work 
consists, as our readers are aware, of a principal narrative, 
which forms the basis of it, and of a number of episodes, com- 
posing about a third part of the matter. It is not improbable 
that some of these episodes may have been inserted by Lesage. 
One or two of them are made up of materials previously exist- 
ing in printed Spanish books. Thus the story of Aurora de 
Guzman, is no other than the fable of a well known play by 
Moreto, entitled, Todo es enredos Amor, 6 el Diablo son las Mu- 
gires ; ' All 's fair in Love, or the Women are the Devil.' The 
adventures of the little barber's boy, Diego de la Fuente, are 
borrowed, with great improvements, from an old Spanish novel. 
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called, An account of the Life of the Escudero Marcos de 
Obregon, who is introduced by name in Lesage's narrative. It 
is worthy of remark, that no credit is given even for this open 
plagiarism. The apologue of the two travelling students and 
the soul of the licentiate Pedro Garcias, alluded to above, is 
also borrowed, with alterations, from the preface to the same 
work. In the old version, the inscription consists of the Latin 
phrase, Conditur unio, repeated ; and the sagacious student, on 
lifting up the stone, finds a valuable pearl. The anecdote is 
vastly improved, as it stands in the French ; but for the reason 
stated above, it is probable that the improvement was made by 
the writer of the Spanish manuscript, as the new inscription 
was not fully understood, or correctly given, by Lesage himself. 
But whether the French editor did or did not add any or all 
of the episodes, is a secondary question, the main point being 
to determine the origin of the leading narrative which consti- 
tutes the substantial part of the novel. If we admit, on the 
grounds detailed above, that this was translated by Lesage 
from an unpublished manuscript, the further question will then 
arise, how so remarkable and valuable a manuscript should 
have come into his hands, and whether there are any traces in 
France or Spain of its having existed. On these points, Llo- 
rente has a theory, which, though not quite so satisfactory as 
the first, is still ingenious, and we think, on the whole, proba- 
ble ; and of which, at the risk of being tedious, we shall add a 
brief outline. 

The novel of Gil Bias was published by Lesage in three 
distinct portions, at several times ; the first two volumes, in 
1715 ; the third, in 1720; and the fourth and last, in 1735. 
In the year 1738, he published the novel entitled the Bachelor 
of Salamanca, which he stated, in the title page, to be taken 
from an unpublished Spanish manuscript. This manuscript, 
of which the existence is thus avowed, is the one which Llo- 
rente supposes to have been, in its primitive state, the original 
Gil Bias. His theory is, that it contained in the first instance 
the substance of both these novels ; that Lesage wrought up the 
materials gradually into the four volumes that appeared, under 
the title of Gil Bias, as his own composition ; and, finally, pub- 
lished the last portion as an avowed translation. By this man- 
agement, he expected to secure the credit of the authorship of 
the work, and remove the suspicions of such as knew of his 
possessing a manuscript of this kind. He is supposed to have 
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obtained it through the agency of the Abbe Jules de Lyonne, 
son of the Marquis de Lyonne, ambassador extraordinary of 
Louis the Fourteenth at the court of Madrid, and afterwards 
secretary of state under the same king. The Marquis was a 
person of literary taste and accomplishments, and collected 
while at Madrid an extensive and valuable Spanish library, 
which included a number of manuscripts. The library, on the 
death of the Marquis, came into possession of his son, the 
Abbe Jules, who was an intimate friend of Lesage. He allow- 
ed the latter the free use of his books during his life, and on his 
death, which happened in 1721, bequeathed to him the afore- 
said manuscripts. The collection itself now forms a part of the 
royal library at Paris. Such are the facts stated by Llorente, 
and as they are of a nature to be publicly known, they may 
probably be received as certain. They show satisfactorily 
enough how Lesage might have acquired a manuscript similar 
to the one supposed, and the existence of which, he in fact 
avows. It has sometimes been said, by way of accounting for 
the intimate acquaintance with Spanish literature and manners 
displayed in his works, that he had been for several years 
attached to the French embassy at Madrid ; but this statement 
seems to be an error, founded on a confused notion of his con- 
nexion with the Lyonne family. The Marquis went to Spain 
as ambassador in the year 1650, twelve years before Lesage 
was born ; and it appears from the dates of his books, which 
suceeded each other, with short intermissions, from 1695 till 
his death, that he could not at any period of his life have been 
absent for any length of time from France. 

These facts serve to show how Lesage obtained his Spanish 
manuscripts. The probability of the identity of the Bachelor 
of Salamanca and Gil Bias, is established by Llorente on the 
following grounds. The general plan is the same. They both 
consist of a series of adventures occuring to a hero taken from 
the lower walks of life, and interspersed with episodical narra- 
tives. The time of the action is precisely the same in both. 
The hero rises in each from a rather humble condition to that 
of confidential secretary to the prime minister. Gil Bias fills 
this station during the ministry of the Duke of Lerma, is in- 
volved in his disgrace, and recovers his former post under the 
long reign of Olivares. The Bachelor, on the other hand, fig- 
ures at court precisely during the short period of the ministry 
of the Duke of Useda, son and successor of the Duke of 
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Lerma, which intervened between those of his father and Oliva- 
res. The style of the two works is very similar ; and although the 
Bachelor, taken as a whole, is decidedly inferior in effect to 
Gil Bias, the parts of it which on this theory are supposed to be- 
long to the original manuscript, such as the adventures of Dona 
Francisca and those of the Bachelor in New Spain, are more 
powerful than the rest, and approach most nearly in merit to 
the other work. On the other hand, the parts of the Bachelor, 
in which, on this theory, the adventures of the original hero 
are brought out a second time with variations, are compara- 
tively feeble, but still bear a singular resemblance, even in the 
language, to the corresponding passages in Gil Bias. Thus, 
to give a single instance of this analogy, Gil Bias is maintained 
when a boy, by a rich but avaricious uncle, who is a canon at 
Oviedo, and the Bachelor is, in like manner, supported by a 
rich and avaricious relation, who is a doctor of the University 
of Salamanca. At the same period in the lives of their re- 
spective proteges, both these persons become fatigued with the 
trouble and expense of educating them, and send them out 
into the world to seek their fortunes, addressing them on the 
occasion in language substantially and almost literally the same. 
This and several other correspondences of a similar kind, 
afford something like decisive proof in favor of the theory. 
We incline, on the whole, to admit it as probable, since such 
correspondence can hardly be reconciled with any other ; but 
the evidence is not so complete as that which establishes the 
main proposition. On this system, Lesage, after publishing 
the leading narrative, including most of the principal incidents, 
wrote over again the early part of the same narrative, in an 
abridged and altered form, for the purpose of bringing out two 
or three of the more important adventures that he had reserved. 
There are some positive, though not insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of this theory which we have not room to consider. 

Not content with proving that the work is a translation from 
the Spanish, and even indicating the precise manuscript from 
which it was borrowed, Llorente goes further, and undertakes 
to determine with certainty the name of the original author. He 
enumerates thirtyeight persons, who lived at Madrid about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when he supposes the novel 
to have been written ; and after weighing the probabilities in 
favor of each, finally fixes on Don Antonio de Solis, a writer 
of considerable eminence in his day, and known to the public 
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by his History of the Conquest of Mexico. There is little or 
no direct evidence, internal or external, in support of this sup- 
position ; but considered as a mere conjecture, it is certainly 
plausible. There are several circumstances in the history and 
character of Antonio de Solis, which are likely to have concur- 
ed in the author of Gil Bias, and which could hardly be ex- 
pected to meet in two several persons living at the same time. 
Solis was a dramatic poet of great repute. He is declared by 
Nicolas Antonio to be quite equal, if not superior, to the very 
best that preceded him, including Calderon and Lope de Vega. 
He was also versed in historical inquiries, as appears from his 
published writings ; and he wrote in prose with great ease and 
elegance. The events of his own life are similar to those 
which form the ground work of the latter part of Gil Bias. He 
was secretary to the Count de Oropeza, in his successive vice- 
royalties of Navarre and Valencia, and was afterwards appoint- 
ed one of the under secretaries (oficiales) in the department 
of state in the ministry of Don Luis de Haro, successor to 
Olivares. If we suppose, what is pretty clear from external 
evidence, that the last volumes of Gil Bias shadow out the 
personal adventures of the author, it will follow that he must 
have occupied at the time when Antonio de Solis was in 
the department of state, some post of the same description. 
He must also, like Solis, have been an elegant prose writer, 
well versed in polite literature and familiar with history ; and 
as he has laid in the kingdom of Valencia the scene of a part 
of the incidents supposed to have happened to himself, it is pro- 
bable that he had also resided in that part of Spain. 

It is easy to imagine why Solis, if he were in fact the au- 
thor, should not wish to publish at Madrid a novel, which 
describes, in a very free manner, the secret history of the court 
for thirty years immediately preceding, while Philip die Fourth, 
who figures in the work, and to whom he was under great ob- 
ligations, was still on the throne. Just at this time the Mar- 
quis de Lyonne was sent ambassador to Spain, by Louis the 
Fourteenth. Being a person of literary taste and accomplish- 
ments, he would naturally form an acquaintance with an emi- 
nent writer employed in the department with which he trans- 
acted business, and might easily be supposed to have obtained 
from Solis a communication of the manuscript, and to have 
taken a copy or purchased the original. There is, therefore, 
a remarkable chain of presumptive evidence in support of this 
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supposition ; but as it is not sustained by any direct proof, it 
can only be received as a plausible conjecture. The unhesi- 
tating manner in which the worthy Inquisitor affirms it as a 
positive fact, seems to argue a rather imperfect notion of the 
nature and comparative weight of the different sorts of evi- 
dence. The exact degree of probability belonging to this 
theory, might be estimated by calculating on the usual mathe- 
matical principles the chances, that all the circumstances that 
have been just been set forth should concur in two different 
persons. We have not room to work out the problem, and 
recommend it to the attention of that ingenious portion of the 
public, who are in the habit of solving questions for the maga- 
zines and newspapers. We are inclined to believe, that a cor- 
rect process would give a result of at least a hundred to one in 
favor of Don Antonio. 

We must here close our remarks upon the authorship of this 
novel, having already protracted them to a much greater length 
than we originally intended. It was our purpose to add a few 
suggestions upon the character and merit of the work ; but we 
have no space left, and they would also be nearly superfluous. 
No production of its class is more universally known, or more 
highly valued by good judges, as a faithful, spirited, and finish- 
ed picture of real life, than Gil Bias. These qualities give it 
a substantial moral and literary value, independent of the 
passing fashions and capricious taste that prevail temporarily 
from age to age. It is one of some half a dozen books of the 
same kind, that have survived the general wreck of the libra- 
ries of romance, which were published in Europe during the 
last century ; and having stood this dangerous ordeal, it may now 
be considered as forming a part of the standard and classical 
literature of the modern world. It will probably be read a 
thousand years hence with as much interest as it is now ; and 
the present article, should it appear to elucidate in any degree 
the question we have been considering, may be perused at that 
time perhaps with as much satisfaction, as if it contained an 
essay on the merits of the woollen bill, or a new theory in 
political economy. 



